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KATHARSIS IN LITERATURE AND IN LIFE 

Aristotle's definition of tragedy is in the main a literary 
characterization, but in its close it enters a different field. In 
Butcher's rendering (somewhat abbreviated), tragedy, according 
to Aristotle, is — 

"an imitation of an action that is serious, complete, and of 
a certain magnitude; in language embellished with .... 
artistic ornament . . . . ; in the form of action, not of 
narration ; through pity and fear effecting the proper purga- 
tion of these emotions." 

Here, in the familiar katharsis passage, is an attribute that un- 
der the guise of definition transcends the limits of a purely lit- 
erary judgment. It is not merely aesthetics, but psychology as 
well; it deals with the emotional reaction which tragedy evokes 
and the effect arising therefrom. Brief as the passage is, it 
suggests a wholly new criterion for the evaluation of the drama 
of tragedy. 

The passage is significant for several reasons : here is no ten- 
tative formula, no promulgation of theory; the language is rather 
that of one enunciating a truth, a fully matured conclusion; and 
in its broad principle it has met with pretty general acceptance. 
Criticism has concerned itself chiefly, not with denial, but with 
explanation and elucidation. Finally, it is the first formal state- 
ment in professional criticism which recognizes the indissoluble 
tie that binds literature to life. 

Behind it lies — what ? Presumably the same paradox and the 
same enigma which 'good' literature — and especially tragedy — 
constantly presents to us of to-day. All the evil passions that 
escaped Pandora's box find gentle asylum here. The stories of 
Clytemnestra, CEdipus, Phaedra, Medea, all within the purview 
of Aristotle, and of Macbeth, Othello, and Lear show it an om- 
nium-gatherum of suggestions and images we would fain shun 
for our own sakes and our children's, but here spread out upon 
the board in delectable feast. What is the saving quality which 
literary art has introduced? What justification is there for 
28 
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this dressing up of the repulsive or the immoral in the garb of 
decency and beauty ? To these queries Aristotle would answer 
katharsis — that quality in the action which through the pity 
and the fear excited by the tragic representation effects the 
proper purgation of these emotions of real life in the spectator. 
But in spite of all that has been written in acclaim or in in- 
terpretation, Aristotle's doctrine of katharsis has found a place 
in no "dull catalogue of common things". It is still of the 
schools; — yet, although for its subtlety as for its significance it 
is ingrained matter of scholarship, it illustrates a law of litera- 
ture and of life that concerns all men intimately. 



Even in so brief a statement Aristotle has shown both the es- 
sential quality of this function in tragedy and the means by 
which it acts. A tragic drama, he implies, arouses in us emo- 
tions of pity and fear — of its very nature. Since the drama, 
however, is not life, but an imitation of life, these emotions are 
not real life, but of the theatre — "aesthetic emotions",— and it is 
through these that the corresponding emotions of real life undergo 
purgation. So much, without violence to the text, by way of inter- 
pretative paraphrase. But the doctrine naturally demands further 
elucidation, and the crux of the problem, as the critics have found 
it, has lain in questions as to the precise nature of this purgation 
and the means to its attainment. A recent and illuminating 
study of these problems occurs in a paper by Professor Fairchild 
in the Classical Journal of October, 1916. He points out the 
successive steps in causality with careful elaboration. In paral- 
lelism to Aristotle, he shows how, in the performance of a 
tragedy, the emotions of pity and fear excited in sympathy 
with the tragic hero gradually lead us to identify ourselves with 
him — "In the moment of our joy we become that character" — 
and how, in this experience, "we pass out of and beyond the 
pity — especially self-pity — and fear (apprehension about success) 
that is touching our own lives". That is, the morbid, self- 
centred elements of these emotions have been purged away and 
the emotions themselves thus purified. This is katharsis. In 
all this Fairchild is in accord with the best traditions in inter- 
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pretation. His particular virtue lies in the precision and the 
clarity of his analysis. 

This interpretation, however, is only contributory to his 
main thesis. That has a special interest because in the analy- 
sis it takes us one step further than Aristotle to consider the 
cause from which spring the pity and fear of his definition. It 
is, in purpose and in essence, an attack upon the doctrine of 
katharsis — 

"as a statement or description of that inner experience 
through which, in part, as Aristotle implies, we come to 
know what we know of the nature of tragedy". For that, 
"we are more dependent upon a positive and constructive 
activity than upon the negative process which Aristotle 
calls katharsis, or purgation". 

The heart of Fairchild's theory lies in the fact that since fail- 
ure is a relative term, "tragedy as a form of failure can have 
no meaning except as it implies conceivable success". Beside 
the failing Hamlet, the mind unconsciously and instinctively sets 
up an image of an ideal, successful Hamlet, and in the contrast 
first apprehends the fact of his failure; then, out of this under- 
standing that he is failing when he might be succeeding, it 
undergoes the experience of pity and fear from which the rest of 
the action resulting in katharsis develops as has already been 
indicated. The sine qua non of every step in the process is 
this unconscious and instinctive setting up in our minds of a 
standard, a norm — prerequisite to our apprehension of the failure 
that is the tragedy, and hence prerequisite to all experience 
of katharsis: a "positive and constructive activity" to which 
katharsis is "negative", "secondary", a "by-product", an 
"afterthought". 

Of this subconscious constructive activity, Santayana by 
chance gives an interesting description : — 

"In Hamlet our incoherent souls see their own image ; 
in him romantic potentiality and romantic failure wears 
each its own feature. In him we see the gifts most con- 
genial and appealing to us reduced to a pathetic impotence. " 

This brings the constructive activity comfortably within famil- 
iar experience. And Fairchild's thesis of its more positive 
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function in the process by which we come to understand the na- 
ture of tragedy is unassailable in its essential features. But all 
this has to do only with the manner and order of appearances. 
It is mere analysis, and accordingly suffers from the limitations 
of a narrowed field of investigation. It wholly overlooks the 
significant question of the independent worth of katharsis as a 
product — even if a by-product — of the drama of tragedy. 

Of the light in which Aristotle regarded this principle, the 
brevity of his mention — a single participial phrase — is no just 
criterion. There are two evidences of this: the Poetics are re- 
garded as mere "Notes" — Aristotle's or some pupil's. As such 
they would naturally be only jottings, sufficient for amplifica- 
tion at need. Again, there are indications, according to Pro- 
fessor Lane Cooper, that in the Poetics Aristotle is considering 
"not merely traditional and popular notions of drama and epic, 
but theories of contemporary scholars as well". It is, there- 
fore, conceivable that the doctrine of katharsis may already have 
attained some currency, so that simple allusion to its character 
and function was sufficient. Of more positive value, however, 
is Aristotle's very language. In structure his statement not only 
accords in most particulars with the modern theory of tragedy, 
but on the emotional side here under discussion, it accords 
with its most exacting standards. It is a commonplace that the 
success of a play resides in its power to 'move'. In Professor 
Baker's phrase, "A play exists to create emotional response in 
an audience". Naturally, however, the kind and degree of suc- 
cess which a given play will attain are conditioned by the kind 
and degree of emotional response it shall arouse. The gamut 
runs all the way from musical comedy up through melodrama 
and high comedy — not merely in the familiar types but in indi- 
vidual plays — to the most commanding tragedy, which repre- 
sents life in its most poignant aspects and induces the pro- 
foundest emotions. It is this highest form alone that came into 
Aristotle's consideration; and — whether through a just instinct 
like that of ^Eschylus, who "did what was right in his art with- 
out knowing why", or of set purpose — in his summary of the 
elements of tragedy the katharsis passage 'caps his climax'. 
It is the last in his series of attributes ; it carries the only men- 
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tion of the emotions given, and it mentions them under the cir- 
cumstances which betoken the highest emotional response — 
when the sympathies have been so stirred that the katharsis of 
pity and fear has resulted. 

One point still needs clarifying: it is not instantly clear that 
the emotions of pity and fear equally need purification. Fear, 
in the form of apprehension regarding one's fortunes of one kind 
or another, is a disintegrating force that manifestly needs pur- 
gation ; but pity, too, although as an altruistic emotion instinc- 
tively thought a virtue, is almost always tinged with selfishness. 
In the pity that rushes to expression after a great disaster, like 
the sinking of the Titanic, there commonly hides a comfortable 
satisfaction in the thought of one's own safety and that of one's 
friends. Perhaps it is not putting it too strongly to say that 
even a feeling of gratitude for personal escape, however seldom 
openly admitted, is the underlying feeling, although not neces- 
sarily a part of consciousness. The instinctive prayer of thank- 
fulness that God has preserved us in some cataclysm that has 
engulfed others is an authentic illustration. "Providentially we 
lost that train" or "were born in a Christian land" are familiar 
sentiments not unknown to expression. Of such self-centred 
feeling, self-pity is only an extreme, perhaps a hybrid example. 
In the quality of its activity it is still a form of "pity" ; but in 
it, the normal, honoring emotion is abused, perverted, debased 
by the egoistic twist given to it. It is of this egoistic quality, 
then, that these emotions are purged, and great tragedy, through 
its power to induce temporary self-forgetfulness, accomplishes 
that by restoring them to their proper altruistic functions. 

Out of all this, then, we gather that to Aristotle the essence 
of the doctrine of katharsis was that a purification of the emo- 
tions of pity and fear as experienced in real life results from a 
tragic representation, and that the katharsis is the justification 
of all that enters into its production — perhaps even the touch- 
stone of the highest excellence. To a similar conclusion, too, 
points our own experience that great tragedy is not merely great 
art directed to the aesthetic sense only, but that together with 
its education of taste there goes hand in hand an unconscious 
education of the very nature of the man ; that the katharsis of 
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pity and fear — in a single tragedy, and still more as experience 
widens — becomes a vera causa to effectuate, in the degree and 
scope of the purification, a change in the man himself, — in his 
mental, moral, and spiritual attitudes. These are the well-known 
permanent values resulting from intimacy with that artistic type 
which we call tragedy ; and they reenforce the conclusion that, 
in spite of the fact that "katharsis cannot be produced unless 
the 'constructive activity' works" (Fairchild), it is, both in the 
strength of the emotional appeal of which it is the highest evi- 
dence, and in its own educative value, far the more important 
of the two, — as the product is more important than the machin- 
ery that produces it ; for such a product is a by-product that has 
come to usurp chief place. The playwright seeks, the audience 
gives, "emotional response"; but in great art, the playwright 
sometimes unwittingly gives and the spectator unconsciously 
gains — first, temporary forgetfulness of disturbing emotions, 
refreshment; then the educated taste and attachments and sym- 
pathies that pass on into character, an unearned increment of at- 
tainment for the playwright, and for the spectator a gain of 

vital worth. 

II 

At this point Aristotle's description of tragedy leaves some- 
thing to be desired. This significant change in spectator or 
reader who has come into some intimate knowledge of the litera- 
ture of tragedy is not dependent upon the excitation of the two 
emotions of pity and fear exclusively. Such an explanation is 
too simple. It fails to regard the complexity of mental and 
spiritual states which undergo purification through the influence 
of great tragedy, hence proposes a cause that is ill-proportioned 
to these large effects. Pity and fear are indeed the emotions 
most naturally stirred by a tragic exhibition, — and are admit- 
tedly very broad terms. In the form of pity for self and fear 
for self (to refer to Fairchild's interpretation) they may include 
other emotions commonly thought of as constituting each a genus 
by itself. All the differing phrases and degrees of discourage- 
ment, irritability, envy, antipathy, anxiety may find their origin 
in one, or the other, or both. But although such an explanation is 
psychologically sound, it seems one of the curiosities of analysis 
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rather than, in the present instance, a working fact. It would 
be too much of a refinement to suppose that Aristotle had any 
such classification in mind; and self-pity, too, is hardly accor 
dant with the Greek temper. It is probable that Aristotle dealt 
with these emotions quite simply, noting that they are excited 
and undergo purgation in the enactment of a tragedy. Fairchild 
attributes a homoeopathic quality to Aristotle's thought: the pity 
and fear of real life purged by the aesthetic emotions of pity and 
fear in the theatre; and concludes that the "homoeopathic treat- 
ment of evdovcnacrfios (spiritual emotionalism) by a kind of 
wild, restless music", as "was familiar with the Greeks", was 
"evidently the immediate source of suggestion to Aristotle for 
this part of his theory of tragedy". There may possibly have 
been a contributing influence here, but more than that can 
hardly be maintained. Aristotle's choice of pity and fear is 
plainly deliberate, since they are the emotions preeminently ap- 
propriate to tragedy. But the doctrine, however explained, is 
inadequate ; for sometimes even in the plays with which Aris- 
totle dealt, the stirring of pity and fear is only contributory to 
the main effect. The abiding force lies in appeal to emotions 
of wholly different character, yet the quality of that force is 
plainly one of katharsis. That is, not merely through pity and 
fear, but even more through these other emotions which such 
dramas excite are egoistic feelings banished and altruistic influ- 
ences that tend to permanency implanted. The Persce of ^Eschy- 
lus, with its theme of the overthrow of Persia at Salamis is a paean 
of patriotic fervor. It is a contemporary narrative, the only 
tragedy among those we have which derives its subject not from 
heroic myth but from current history. The glory of the triumph 
won by Greece is shown reflected in the desolation of woe at 
the court of Susa : — 

" For now the land of Asia mourneth sore, 

Left desolate of men. 
' T was Xerxes led them forth, woe ! woe ! 
'T was Xerxes lost them all, woe ! woe! 



" For Ares, he whose might 
Was in our ships ' array, 
Giving victory to our foes, 
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Has in Ionians, yea, 
Ionians, found his match, 
And from the dark sea's plain, 
And that ill-omened shore, 
Has a full harvest reaped." 

In the Hippolytos, the ultimate virtue of the play lies in the 
filial piety and purity of heart of the hero. To make that the 
lasting impression of his portrait is the central purpose of the 
drama. Phaedra, victim of a malignant fate, and Theseus ("By 
superhuman craft was he deceived") in the sympathy they excite 
are still but foils to set forth the nobility of Hippolytos. When 
Theseus flings Phaedra's base charge in his face, the keynote to 
his character is given in his passionate outburst of denial : — 

" Oh ! This is nigh to tears and cuts my heart, 
That I seem base to thee, and thou believest it!" — 

and every letter of it is echoed later in the words of others. Of 
the very texture of the Antigone is the supremacy of divine law ; 
but it is focussed in the calm certitude of Antigone's answer to 
Creon. To his question whether she had dared disobey his 
edict forbidding the burial of Polyneikes, dead in war against 
his fatherland, she replies: — 

" Yes, t for it was not Zeus who gave them forth, 
Nor Justice, dwelling with the gods below. 
Who traced these laws for all the sons of men ; 
Nor did I deem thy edicts strong enough, 
That thou, a mortal man, should ' st overpass 
The unwritten laws of God that know not change. 
They are not of to-day nor yesterday, 
But live forever, nor can man assign 
When first they sprang to being." 

In all these dramas the appeal by pity and fear is present in high 
degree ; but the katharsis lies still more in the enlargement that 
attends these other emotions. 

Aristotle's doctrine of katharsis is thus psychologically sound, 
and, although much condensed, is an accurate statement, so far 
as it goes, of what actually occurs in tragedy, to which alone he 
applied it. Even there, however, as has appeared, he needlessly 
limits the emotional field of its action — and beyond tragedy 
there is nothing. He is said to have intended to amplify this 
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"Note" into a complete discussion, but doubtless the same rea- 
sons which prevented that prevented also his even raising the 
question whether this katharsis, whose function he found so im- 
portant in tragedy, might not appear in its characteristic activ- 
ity in other fields as well. A little consideration will show that 
this must be the case; that tragedy is merely the special instance 
under the general law. The essence of katharsis lies in the free- 
dom it brings from disturbing emotions of whatever kind, and 
in the accruing returns of aesthetic and spiritual elevation and 
enlargement that attend its frequent experience. In tragedy 
this is attained through the aesthetic emotions which the enact- 
ment of the drama evokes; but it by no means follows that 
katharsis, the purification of emotions, can be produced only 
under the circumstances of the tragic drama. It occurs in 
other literature as well. Its origin and its process are some- 
what different when the emotions are not of the 'tragic' type, 
but that often occurs in tragedy itself, — as witness the Greek 
dramas cited above. Its difference from the katharsis of Aris- 
totle's statement is not the differnce of a new genus, but of new 
and varying species under the same genus. The pleasurable 
excitement which comes from the high imaginative sweep of the 
lyrics of the Prometheus Unbound, or, at the other extreme, — 

"the manifold 
Delights a little net of words may hold" — 

in the single phrase of some sonnet is also an "emotional re- 
sponse" which, although different from those evoked by great 
tragedy, yet leads to the same sloughing off of morbid, egoistic 
feeling and the thrill of aesthetic satisfaction that in its turn 
helps to bring refreshment to body and mind. The novel builds 
itself on self-forgetfulness as almost "the one thing needful". 
Unless a novel can induce that, by absorbing us in the life it por- 
trays, it is a failure; but if it is successful in this, we lead our 
lives vicariously in the lives of all its characters, through all its 
pages, and have gained both the pleasure we sought and, un- 
wittingly, the inner renewing which is katharsis. It is so in all 
literature. Whatever elicits this "pleasurable excitement" 
carries similar constructive values in its train; and although the 
enjoyment itself becomes a faded memory, the benefit thus in- 
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directly gained enters into our very being. Fairchild's "con- 
structive activity" is present or absent according to the nature 
of the subject-matter. In epic, narrative poem, short story, 
novel, all drama — wherever sympathy in another's fortunes is a 
leading motive — the constructive activity has its functions pre- 
cisely as in tragedy; but in lyrics, such as the spring song from 
Pippa Passes, or Crossing the Bar, where the mood is subjective, 
the machinery is simpler. In these the elevation of feeling 
comes not through emotions of disturbing character, as com- 
monly in tragedy, but through those of beauty, pure joy of liv- 
ing, faith, or through others appropriate to such lyric treatment; 
and in them the ideal that in the failing tragic hero is seen in 
imagination only is bodied forth with the poet's highest art, 
his central theme, an instrument of katharsis to take man out 
of himself by presenting new goals of attainment. 

But if katharsis extends its influence beyond the domain of 
tragedy to all literature from which man derives aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, manifestly it is not limited even to that. If in literature 
it accompanies artistic expression, one might expect to find it 
in the other fine arts; — and these arts, too, are seen to exercise 
a similarly unconscious beneficent influence beyond the high en- 
joyment they provide. Music is more than a concord of sweet 
sounds, as Shakespeare pointedly reminds us : — 

" The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted." 

Of architecture, sculpture, and painting, similar things maybe 
said. To bring up a child in a city of noble sculpture is to add 
to him something of the dignity of his surroundings. A noble 
sculpture, like the Victory of Paeonius at Olympia, once seen, 
becomes a 'presence' never to be forgotten ; even more so the 
paintings which in such manifold examples for us phrase beauty. 
The glory that was Greece — in no small degree born of the arts 
— in large part explains Sophocles ; the grandeur that was Rome, 
Vergil. 
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In the fine arts, then, katharsis arises under the aesthetic emo- 
tions as they are normally excited. But these are not any part 
of katharsis itself — they are merely the means to its manifesta- 
tion ; and it is not necessary to assume that they are the only 
means, or that this activity is of a single type. In its appear- 
ance in literature— even in tragedy alone — it bears the ear-marks 
not of a special activity peculiar to the field of aesthetics or any 
part of it, but rather of a special instance of a general activity. 
The katharsis of Aristotle's discovery, now seen to be exempli- 
fied also in the arts, is not to be considered an exception to the 
habit of psychological law, a unique product. Rather is it a 
normal example of that law in the limited field of tragedy and 
under the conditions there prevailing. In tragedy, one form of 
behavior; in other circumstances, varying forms; all, however, 
showing clearly the close relation existing between emotions and 
the general mental, or spiritual, or even bodily states. So far 
as these processes are a part of consciousness, they do not con- 
cern us. To give way to anger is bad ; to express sympathy is 
good. But the doctrine of Aristotle, the point of departure in 
this discussion, deals with a subconscious alteration of mood 
from worse to better. Since, however, as critics agree, this sub- 
conscious change is due to a throwing-off of morbid emotions, 
or of morbid elements in emotions, that fact, which names 
with essential exactitude what actually happens, is the vital 
thing, rather than the device of aesthetic emotion, which in 
the case observed was the unconscious machinery of accom- 
plishment. 

Such an emotional reaction, however — an exaltation of mind 
and spirit with escape from the morbid, the self-conscious — is 
one of the most familiar effects which Nature works upon her 
votaries. It is what one looks for from life in the open. It has 
been implicit or explicit in the work of poets who have written 
of nature from the days of Homer until now. It is the wholly 
adequate logic behind the Return to Nature and the Simple 
Life. But all this deals chiefly with the more or less superficial 
effects, which he who runs may read. Wordsworth delved more 
deeply, for hidden meanings — and with correspondingly large 
results. Of these, in the lines — 
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"To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears " — 

we get more than a hint. And a passage of the Prelude, his 
apostrophe to the Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe, in ex- 
plicit phrase that allies his thought closely to Aristotle's, de- 
scribes a purification through the influence of nature as "coming 
to the passions that build up the human soul" : — 

". . . . From my first dawn 
Of childhood did'st thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up the human soul ; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things — 
With life and nature — purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying, by such discipline, 
Both pain and fear, until we recognize 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart." 

The significant fact for us at the moment is, not that there is 
such a purification — that is a mere commonplaee— but that such 
purification, springing from the works of God, not of man, is 
only another instance of the all-comprehending law that what- 
ever eradicates morbidity, self-consciousness, egoistic feeling of 
any type, produces a katharsis that is cousin-german to the 
tragic katharsis of Aristotle. So, in the score or more of lines 
that open the Endymion, Keats recognizes the feeling for beauty 
in nature as an active, permanent force, not merely to summon 
up anew images of delight, but to effect the changes of mood 
which alter habit for the better and become seeds of character- 
growth. So also in the nature passages of Childe Harold, in 
Keats's Autumn and Ode to a Nightingale, in Shelley's Ode to the 
West Wind, The Cloud, To Night, there is something more than 
aesthetic pleasure, — a deeper passion which, even if not expressly 
stated, is of the very essence of the poet's meaning. In nature, 
as in art, the appeal is through the medium of beauty ; and nature 
and art come very near each other in Hawthorne's story, The 
Great Stone Face. Here Nature, in one of her grander aspects, 
is thought of as exercising upon the heart and life of a boy an 
unconscious benign influence similar in general feature to that 
which proceeds from the fine arts. 
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Thus far, katharsis as seen in some of its effects — in tragedy, 
first, then in other literature (including the drama), in the fine 
arts, and in nature. Nature, however, is a broadly inclusive term. 
It includes man himself, all that he thinks and feels, all that he 
does, all that he experiences singly and as a member of a group, 
of all groups. There is no moment of man's life which is not 
charged with a possible katharsis. It may appear in the moment- 
ary thrill some experience induces. It is not the thrill itself; it 
is the after-effect, all that in memory that comes to mean. 
There may, indeed, be no initial thrill — only a sense that all is 
well; but memory lingers over it and cherishes it; or it descends 
into the subconscious, somehow there to attach itself to the very 
roots of our being, and later to come again to the surface of the 
conscious and repeat the original satisfaction, happiness, im- 
pulse. Katharsis, too, is in the bloom on the peach, the frag- 
rance of the rose, the sudden glint of water in a darkening twi- 
light. It is not these things, but it is their pleasurable residue 
that memory stores away and that becomes a part of us, render- 
ing us more alive to the beauty of old gardens and of new, to the 
glories of sky and earth and water. Out of it Wordsworth wrote 
the sonnets beginning — 

"Earth has not anything to show more fair", 

and 

"It is a beauteous evening, calm and free". 

Out of it, too, springs the sentiment that Japan feels for Fuji : — 

FUJI IN LIGHTNING 

"When 
In a flash of lightning 
I beheld Thee 
I had no more fear 
Of thunder and the dark." 

THE GREAT WA VE 

" In rage 
The great wave 
Shows a thousand white claws, 
But our boat knows no harm 
In the rim of thy gaze, O Fuji." 

It enters also into even more humble circumstance to become 
a valued memory. In a recent Yale-Harvard football game, 
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the thrill that went through the great crowd at Harvard's magnifi- 
cent holding when forced back to within a foot and a half of 
the goal was not katharsis; but all that in memory that has 
come to mean, for players and spectators alike, was. Even for 
the Yale team, which there lost the game, there was, in spite of 
their disappointment, a recognition of the perfect functioning 
that those tense moments showed and that for them heightened 
resolve. In an international tennis match, through some un- 
conscious inadvertence the referee gave to the Englishman a 
point which the latter knew he did not deserve; and when the 
next two balls he served went into the net, the gallery under- 
stood and have not forgotten. 

But the part katharsis plays in our lives is not always thus ad- 
ventitious. We plan for it. The "by-product", grown familiar 
to experience, becomes the main object of pursuit. In Walking 
Tours Stevenson says: — 

"He who is indeed of the brotherhood does not voyage in 
quest of the picturesque, but of certain jolly humours — of the 
hope and spirit with which the march begins at morning, 
and the peace and spiritual repletion of the evening's report." 

So in William Beebe' s Jungle Peace: — 

"If one looks the Jungle straight in the face, and tran- 
scribes what he has seen, there is evolved technical science", 
but if one can ever "feel worthy, now and then, of stealing 
quietly up a side aisle of the great green wonderland, and 
. . . softening facts with quiet meditation, leaven science 
with thoughts of the sheer joy of existence", he will "return 
to science enriched and with enthusiasm." 

In the intimate problems of daily life, katharsis plays its part. 
Instinctively we seek to secure conditions of living in which 
these unseen forces will work with us, not against us, in our pursuit 
of happiness. The question of habitation, necessity aside, is one 
of 'favoring' surroundings; that of a school for our children is 
largely one of their companionship, hence of the subtle uncon- 
scious influences that will surround them. Treasure Island is a 
better type of book for a boy than it would be if a man who was 
not sound at the core had written it. The whole gamut of experi- 
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ence is and always has been beset with questions the answers to 
which men have unwittingly given according to the dictates of this 
law, which they knew in practice but not in philosophy. At the 
other end of the scale it may give rise to the noblest self-dedica- 
tions, the loftiest sentiments. It is in the poppies of Flanders 
fields — and in the quiet staying power of love and home and 
friends, and of religious faith. More broadly it is in the stand of 
Belgium against Germany, in the drive of our men at Chateau- 
Thierry, and in treaties that are not scraps of paper. 

To fail to find this activity exercising its salutary but quiet 
function wherever conditions permit, — that would be to deny that 
most of our education, our whole life through, comes by indirec- 
tion, through the unconscious forces educating us whether we 
will or no. The law which Aristotle discovered is the law of 
those forces in special instance; it is the scholar's application 
to a theme of scholarship of a universal law which touches 
man's life in numberless subconscious ways; in origin, a homely 
truth that played its beneficent part in the lives of men long 
before Aristotle gave a name to it in the special field of his 
observation. When the cave-man, through a primitive altruistic 
impulse, first performed some act of self-sacrifice, he set free 
within himself a secret, purifying influence from which in the 
process of time modern humanitarianism has sprung. But that 
is only one aspect of its activity. It is seen in all the finer 
instincts of civilization itself. 

The bearing of all this on the problems of modern life is di- 
rect and immediate. This force, thus active, quietly, in the 
lives of men, is susceptible of no small measure of control. Man's 
instinctive reliance upon it in the field of his personal life has al- 
ready been touched upon ; a conscious use of it there will broaden 
and enhance its power. In the case of the group, conditions 
are different in that others than oneself are under consideration, 
and the problems of group psychology are added. Specifically, the 
problem is how to utilize the subconscious forces in the group 
to the end of producing a katharsis. This, in new phrasing, 
is more than half the problem of all education. We meet 
it in the public school system, in methods of Americanization, 
and in the contemporary theatre. In the first two the desired 
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change in subconscious feeling is secured only when loyalty 
to school and country respectively has become a deeply-rooted and 
abiding sentiment. To accomplish that is more than a problem 
of courses of study in the former, or the teaching of English and 
trade in the latter; but once envisaged in its relation to this law 
of the subconscious mind, it becomes concrete both in its es- 
sential nature, and in the methods applicable to its solution. 
In the theatre the problem is naturally weightiest in connection 
with the cheaper shows, — motion pictures, vaudeville, musical 
comedy, — but in the regular drama also it is pressing. Each of 
these types is susceptible of being used with conscious purpose 
to produce an emotional residuum, be it great or small, that 
will educate in right ways and not in wrong. Theoretically, the 
problem takes on a sharper definition under the light afforded by 
this law of subconscious activity, but practically it is complicated 
by the conflict between the commercial interest and the artistic. 
What appears as ideally desirable is not therefore easy of attain- 
ment. Yet here, too, instinct guides wisely. The deepest good in 
the theatre of to-day inheres in the unconscious power of katharsis 
which it shows. And this is but the repetition of history. Ancient 
Greek drama had no ideal of katharsis; but in an after-generation 
Aristotle found it there — and in that, as we can now see, un- 
wittingly found greatness there. What Emerson said of Michael 
Angelo and St. Peter's — 

" He builded better than he knew : 
The conscious stone to beauty grew", — 

is true, mutatis mutandis, of ^Eschylus, and Sophocles, and 
Euripides: and it is true also of the best of to-day. But the 
purposeful effort to utilize in the drama this deep in-lying force 
of the human spirit will produce results measurably greater than 
can follow its mere adventitious activity. In the epigram, "I care 
not who makes the laws of the people so I may make its songs", 
we find an analogue which points both the ideal and the way to 
its attainment. 
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